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PLAN 
For tHe Pusuisninc or TROTH, anv 
FOR KEEPING Up A LirerAny INTER- 
COURSE with AmERIcA, WHicn INTER- 
COURSE SHALL TEND TO ASSIST THE 
Cause oF Freepom. 





‘“¢ 1 kept silence,” says St. Paul, ‘‘even 
** from good words, though it was pain and 
** criefto me.” In this respect I have, for 
along while, been imitating the Apostle. 
It has been great pain and grief to me to 
refrain from putting upon paper numerous 
truths, which, if made public, could not 
have failed to do great public good. I 
am resolved to submit to this restraint no 
longer. I am resolved to make a great 
effort to secure the means of freely ex- 
pressing my thoughts to millions of people, 
onthe other side of the Atlantic, and, 
through that channel, to every part of the 
world, where truth has, or ean obtain, cir- 
culation. 

According to the practice of the law in 
England, the publication of TRUTH, 
clearly proved truth, nay, notorious truth, 


though concerning public men and their |. 


actions as public men, may ke deemed a 
crime, and punished with long imprison- 
ment in felon’s jails, and with heavy fines, 
and even with pillory besides. This does 
not’ suit my taste. Without saying any 
thing about motives; without making 
any professions, I shall simply observe, 
that it is my wish to be able, with safety 
to myself, to express the opinions that I 
entertain, and to promulgate, through the 
press, such facts, concerning public men 


afid measures, as I am ‘in posséssion of, 


and as F think proper to promulgate: 
Itis, therefore, proposed to place, in the 


s71338* 





from England next Spring, who shall cause 
to be printed, and to be published in that 
city and throughout the United States, 


such writings as the authors may not 


choose to put to the press here. in Eng- 
land the Letter Founders and Pressmakers 
are compelled to keep, and to render an 
account to the government of all the Types 
aud Presses that they sell, and of the per- 
sons to whom they sell them. No man 
dares have ‘l'ypes or a Press in his posses 
sion without a licence. No printer dares 
put any thing to press. without being able 
and ready to discover, and swear to, the 
author, or his employer. No printer dares 
print any thing without putting his name 
to it. ‘The man who publishes is liable to 
punishment as well as he who writes or 
who prints. ‘To sell, to give away, to lay 
upon a counter or table, to lend, or to 
send by the post, is to publish. Such is 
the law in England; and, whenever any 
one complains of this law; when he com- 
plains that the law is not what it was 26 
years ago; the approvers of this new daw 
tell him, that, if he does not like it, he 
may leave the country: or, in the words 
of Funuer, a late Member of Parliament, 
“if they do not like it, d—n them, let 
“¢ them leave it.” 

But, though a man does not like to have 
his mind subjected to these restraints, he 
may like the country as well as Fuccer. 
He may have an estate and many other 
ties, which bind him to the country ; and, 
what is more, he may think, that duty 
even towards that country, bids him re- 
main in it. However, as to the wri/ings, 
they may leave the country.. So far Ful- 


| ler’s advice may be followed, if proper ar- 


rangements are made for the purpose. 


4 City of New York, some’ person,: to go]. Te do this thing well ’ to put the ma- 
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chine into efficient motion, and to keep 


up that motion, there must be a regular 


and rapid communication between England 
and America, carried on by persons of 
some talent and of great zeal and activity. 
To trust to the casual communications of 
Booksellers, or Editors of Papers, would 
neveranswer. They have their business 
to attend to, and that is incompatible with 
the keeping up ofa literary intercourse 
of any considerable magnitude, and espe- 
cially one of the kind here contemplated. 

An iatelligent person, fixed in the City 
of New York, would not only cause to 
be printed and promulgated any original 
writings sent to him from England; but 
he would be able te send from America to 
England such American Publications as 
he might think likely to be useful here; 
aid if any curious persons wished to see 
the original writings that he published at 
New York, they might through the same 
means, obtain them. 

As for myself, I must confess, that I 
would rather live upon bread and water 
for the remainder of my life, than not have 
a regular literary intercourse with Ame- 
rica. That is now the only country in 
the world, in the fate of which one can 
feel much interest. If political good is to 
come at last, it must come through that 
channel. It is ofthe very first importance, 
that every thing appertaining to that 
country should be well known here ; and 
that every thing appertaining to this coun- 
try should be well known there. Both 
these may be accomplished by the PLAN, 
which is about to be put into execution, 
aud the detail of which plan will hereafter 
be fully laid before the world. 

Bat, even in this stage of the project, I 
cannot refrain from stating, for myself, 
that, those who may look upon this as a 
scheme for the disseminating of venom, of 
falsehood, of scandalous anecdote, will 
find themselves disappointed. For many 
years I have not dealt in any thing but 
dry politics, and matters closely connected 


. 





with politics. No false statement his 
ever knowingly been made by me; and, 
in any thing that I may write, or recom- 
mend to be written, for publication abroad, 
[ shall be doubly scrupulous in sticking to 
the truth. Let no one say, that this resort 
to the American press is taking an unfair 
advantage. My adversaries will have the 
same channel of promulgation at their 
command ; and they will have a thousand 
times as much extraneous weight and iv- 
fluence asI can possibly have. 

The communications between England 
and America is now, and always has been, 
carried on by the Merchants and by Ma- 
nufacturers and their Agents. Such news- 
papers and other periodical publications, 
in both countries, as favoured the views of 
these persons, and accorded with their 
feelings, have, except in casual instances, 
been sent from one country to the other. 
Hence both countries have been kept in 
the dark. It is my firm conviction, that 
the late bloody and devastating war was 
produced by this cause. From the cownt- 
ing-houses in America were poured into 
England sone but those news-papers 
which represented the country as resolved 
to depose the President rather than pro- 
secute a war against England. These 
papers were regarded, by our Ministers 
and by the nation, as truly describing the 
state of the public mind in America; and, 
as is well known to every man in England, 
the universal expectation was, that the 
people of America were ready to pull 
down their government, and to throw 
themselves into our arms. Nay, it is no- 
torious, that Lord Liverpool, in the House 
of Lords, so late as in the fall of 1814, 
said, that the people of the United States 
seemed, by their kind treatment of our of- 
ficers who were prisoners of war, ‘ to be 
“¢ disposed to put themselves under the 
‘6 protection of his Majesty’s government.” 
Even the battles at sea and at Chipew* 
had not removed the false impressio”- 
When, indeed, the destructive thunder of 
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the American arms was heard from Lake 
Champlain and New Orleans, the Minis- 
ters were undeceived ; but the Nation was 
not, and has not been to this hour. 

Is it not then, of vast importance, that 
the two nations should know one another? 
Go to the Commercial Coffee-houses in 
London, where files of American ne ws-pa- 
pers are kept, and you see there only such 
papers as are under the influence of Com- 
mercial Men. To read those files one 
would suppose the United States to be still 
a colony of England. The Yeomanry, 
who form the strength, and who really 
rpeak the voice of America, being under 
the beak of neither government nor land- 
lord, have no correspondents in England, 
have no English Agents to truckle to for 
trust or forbearance, have not the praises 
of Aristocracy eternally dinned in their 
ears, and, therefore, have fair play for 
their good sense and integrity. But, they 
send no news-papers and pamphlets to 
England. They perform no part of the 
work of communication. This is wholly 
left to the most powerful of the sons of 
trade and commerce; and, though there 
are, without doubt, many of these who are 
true to the interests of their country, still 
the great majority must, and they notori- 
ously do, act under a bias of an opposite 
tendency. 

This evil, which is really a great evil to 
the whole world, would be, in a great 
measure, checked by the plan now pro- 
posed. For a regular and speedy com- 
munication between the editor of the Re- 
gister, and an intelligent and active person 
in America, a communication which would 
enable that Editor to keep the state of 
public opinion in America constantly be- 
fore the eyes of the English, and to make 
the Americans acquainted with all that is 
passing here, would, and must, defeat, in a 
short time, all the endeavours of those 
whose object it might be to give false im- 
pressions. The interests of mankind de- 
mand, that the fruth, and the whole truth, 








and nothing but the truth, with regard to 
both governments, should be known to the 
people in both countries; and, if there be 
a man, who has it in his power to make it 
known, and who does not do it, he neglects 
the performance of his duty. 

It is with these impressions on my mind, 
that I have suggested the Plan, and that I 
shall lend my utmost attention to the car- 
rying of it intoeffect. The person, or per- 
sons going out, will hereafter be named ; 
and the mode of communicating with the 
Register through him, or them, will be 
pointed out. Nothing appears to me to 
be more easy of execution; and, for my 


| own part, [ shall think a dozen years well 


spent in aiding the undertaking. 





TO THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


LETTER V. 
Reduction of Property Tax. 
Botley, Dec. 6, 1815. 

Sin,—That “something must be done” 
is a point, on which we are allagreed. But, 
in my last Letter, I ventured to assure you 
that no little peddling measure, such as 
the taking off of the tenant’s property-tax, 
or his assessed taxes, or both, would 
answer any purpose. What was my sur- 
prise, then, when I saw in the Courier of 
yesterday, a paragraph purporting, that 
the assessments of the property-tax for the 
present year are to be reduced, as a relief 
tothe farmers! But, if you have no ob- 
jection, I will, before I proceed any fur- 
ther, insert this paragraph in my Letter. 
It runs thus: “* The Lords Commissioners 
“ of the Treasury have directed printed 
“¢ instructions to be issued from the prin- 
“ cipal office for the affairs of taxes, to 
“ the district commissioners for the general 
“ purposes of the Property Tax Act, au- 
“ thorising them under certain conditions, 
“to reduce the assessments under sche- 
&¢ dules A. and B. in proportion to the re- 
* ductions bona fide made in the rents of 
*€ the current year, in consequence of the 
‘¢ depreciation in the value of agricultural 
“‘ produce. Special meetings of the said 
‘¢ Commissioners will be generally held in 
“ their respective districts, for the purpose 
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“ of carrying this measure into effect, and 
“‘ due notice will be given on the church 


“doors of the days and places of such 


“ meetings, as is usual respecting appeals 
** in the affairs of taxes.” 

This appears to me to bea very extraordi- 
nary paragraph. Inthe first place, Lam 
puzzled to know how the Lords of the Trea- 
sury came by the authority to reduce the 
amount of any man’s taxes. I have 
looked inte the Act of Parliament, and 
I can find no clause that gives them any 
such power. If they can reduce one man’s 
taxes, they can, 1 should think, reduce 
another man’s taxes ; and if they can re- 
duce, why should they not augment? If 
they can do all this, why should the 
Parliament meet at all? For, if taxes 
can be levied, or taken off, by the Lords 
of the Treasury, the Houses really appear 
to meet for very little purpose. However, 
this is, now-a-days, to be considered of 
little consequence, when compared with 
the sort of reduction that this paragraph 
tells us is about to take place. 

The assessments are made for this year. 
We have all had notice of what we have 
to pay, or, rather, of the amount of 
what will be demanded ; for, as to paying, 
that, in many cases, is wholly out of the 
question. The charge being made, and 
the bills sent in, we expected either to pay 
in full, or, to pay poundage, like other 
bankrupts. But, now, it seems, some of 
us are to have our bills shortened, *‘ in 
* consequence of the depreciation in the 
“value of agricultural produce.” I say 
some of us; for, it seems, that it is on] 
some of us, who are to be thus favoured ; 
and that, too, that part of us, who have 
the least reason to receive that favour. 
For, it is only in cases where rents have 
been reduced this year, that the taxes are 
to be reduced. Can any thing be more 
unreasonable, more unjust, than such a 
principle of reduction ? 

Let us suppose a case: Farmer Gripum 
has a landlord, whose kindness exceeds 
his understanding, and who reduces Gri- 
pum’s rent from 200/. a year to 100/. a 
year. Farmer Polecat’s landlord sees the 
matter in a different light, and though his 
farm is of precisely the same value as that 
of Gripum, and the rent is exactly the 
same, he has had to pay the full 200/. in 
rent. Now, pray, Sir, upon what princi- 

le of equity is it, that Gripum’s tax is to 

reduced one half, and that poor Polecat 





is to experience no reduction at all? If § 
the tax were to be reduced in cases where 
the rent has not been diminished, there 
would appear to be some ground for the 
distinction ; but, as the intention is repre. 
sented in this paragraph, it is absurd as 
well as unjust. 

But, where is this thing, if once attempt- 
ed; if once entered on; if once begun; 
where is it to end? How many cases of 
appeal and complaint must be made! How 
various are the cases! What a turmoi! 
throughout the country! What confusion! 
Take care, Sir: you are now touching the 
very spinal marrow, if it be really true, 
that ‘such instructions have been issiea. 
Suppose a farmer to hold a farm upon au 
old and low lease ; but that the Taxers 
have made him pay the same as if his lease 
was of late date and high, and have made 
him pay the landlord’s also upon this addi. 
tional value, it being impossible to make 
the landlord pay for more than the real 
rent? Will you not reduce this farmer's 
tax? You cannot according to the rule 
laid down in the above paragraph; but, 
would not this be monstrously unjust: 
Then again, in case of the man who occu- 
pies his own land. His rent cannot have 
been reduced, because he has no rent (0 
pay; but has not the value of his produce 
sunk as well as that of the produce of tle 
renters ? And will you compel him to pay 
plumb up to the old mark, though th 
ground of the reduction applies to him 4s 
well as toany other man? The cases a 
of infinite variety.; and, who is to decide 
upon them? What a scene is now 4) 
proaching us! Decisions necessarily * 
discretion, with all the prejudices and «!! 
the passions of men mixing themselves 
and necessarily mixing themselves, in eve’) 
discussion and deliberation! 

Besides, if the reduction is to be co! 
fined to the tax on Jands, the rents ° 
which have been reduced, what is to™ 
done in the case of lands where. the tena" 
have paid no rents, and have been unab 
to pay any? Are these tenants, who 
no longer in their farms, and have no 0 
ney to pay the landlord, to pay the tax" 
full; or is the landlord, who has recei'® 
no rent, or whose farm has been quilté 
from want of means in the tenant, to P* 
the full tax for both? Again, many far 
have been without tenants the whole ° 
the half the year, and, of course, the 
has been no reduction of rent. Is 
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landlord,who has since been in possession, 
to pay, in these cases, the tax in full, ac- 
cording to the last assessment ? Is he, be- 
cause he has been able to obtain no tenant, 
to pay the full amount of the tax, while 
those who have had tenants at a reduced 








sent are to pay only a part of the tax? 
Verily, if this be true, the end is, in good 
earnest, fast approaching. 

But, why reduce the property tax on the 
land only? Since the assessments were 
made for this year, have net the people in 
trade suffered ? Are they not to be consi- 
dered? And Debts and Mortgages, are 
they not to be reduced? Are they to re- 
tain their nominal amount ; and are place- 
men and pensioners and all expenses to 
continue at their present rate? If you be- 
gin, Sir, you cannot stop. You must go 
on straight forward, or all will inevitably 
tumble to pieces. You have now got hold 
of a thing that you do not know how to 
handle. As long as there was nothing to 
do but to make and issue paper, the con- 


' cern throve exceedingly. Croakers talked 


about the ruinous Debt; but, the farmers 
aud landlords found that they had plenty 
of money, and they left the debt for pos- 
terity to pay, as they thought. They ne- 
ver imagined, that an attempt would be 
made to make them pay it, or any part of 
it. ‘They never imagined, that, while the 
taxes were 70 millions a year, their wheat 
would sell at 6 shillings a bushel. 

This reduction of the Property-Tax, 
supposing it to extend to all lands, is 
nothing. It will not saye one single 
farmer one single day from jail. It has 
been stated in all the reperts of evidence, 
taken before the Hfouses of Parliament, 
that the farmer, with the present taxes, 
cannot dive, if Wheat be less than 80s. a 
quarter, barley than 40s. oats than 30s. 
Wheat is now at 55s: barley at 28s. oats 
at 24s. A quarter of each put together 
at the former price make 150s. and at the 
present price, 107s. Now, suppose a 
farmer to grow a hundred quarters of 
each, he sells for £215 less than a LI- 
VING price. -What, then, signifies your 
taking 10 or £15 off in the article of pro- 
perty-tax? It is like throwing out a ban- 
dle of hammocks to lighten a sinking ship. 

In the country, it is thought pretty 
generally, that the taxes will be paid this 
year ; but, that this year will be the last. 
This is a wrong notion. The taxes will} 





*ee** 


fail by degrees. Pretty fast, I allow; but, 


all branches will fall off in nearly the 
same degree, except the pedlar’s tax; for 
that will increase, as it arises from licences, 
which enable people to avail themselves of 
the privilege of sleeping under hedges. 
The tradespeople feel the effect of the 


want of money even mere than the far- - 


mers. ‘The inn-keepers feel it in a very 
striking way. Where 20 farmers used to 
dine at market at the expence of 10 or 15 
shillings a head, 5 do not now dine, and 
they not at more than 3 shillings a head. 
Wine was their drink ; they cracked their 
bottle while they sang ** God save the 
King,’’ and cursedthe Jacobins. Now they 
rise no higher than a glass of grog ; andthat 
made, perhaps, of smuggled brandy. ‘The 
market-day was, in all parts of the coun- 
try, a day of gaiety and of bustle in the 
towns. ‘The shops were filled with cus- 
tomers. The villages and farm-houses 
sent in their money. Now, they have 
no money to send in. All is poverty. 
Nobody can either make purchases, or 
pay debts. 

[ have not time, at present, to lengthen 
this letter. In my next I shall enclose 
you the Petition, spoken of in my last, 
from Gripum and others. Their case is 
really distressing; they urge their claims 
with great force; but [ am convinced, 
that you will not beable to save them, 
though the goodness of your intentions 
cannot be doubted. They have all set 
their cavalry horses to plough and cart ; 
they would, if they could, turn their 
swords into plough-shares. But, to bring 
down the dress and pretensions of their 
wives and daughters, that is the difficult 
matter ; that is the effort, under which 
the greater part of them will sink, and 
pretty nearly as much unpitied by their 
neighbours, as the prosecuted Jacobins 
were unpitied by them. 

The observations, made by me, in my 
last Letter but one, as to the justice and 
necessity of reducing the pay of the Royal 
Family, Soldiers, Judges, Sailors, Place- 
men, Police-Justices, &c. &c. have, I 
assure you, Sir, made a great impression. 
People, who used to call me a Jacobin, 
say that that proposition is perfectly fair. 
You will hear of it, I think, through other 
channels, before it be long. ‘This will be 
a bustling winter with you; and I give 
you joy of it, with all my heart. A 
whether the’ Landlords stir, or not, I shall 
be equally amused. I shall observe their 
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movements witha watchful eye. I think 
I shall be tempted to go up once more and 
look at their faces, to see what an empty 
stare they will give each other; how 
amazed they will seem to be that their 
estates have slipped through their fingers ; 
how insipid the Waterloo Story will seem 
to their ears; how dull of apprehension 
they will be on the subject of the Waterloo 
Column; how little they will seem to 
care about the stripping of the Louvre and 
the Museums. I think I see them now, 
turning their ears from all these topics, as 
a cat, which has been whipped for pigeon 
killing, turns her head froma dead pigeon, 
flung down before her.—I will certainly 
ride up to see them. 

In the meanwhile, hoping that you will 
hold them to their former professions of 
readiness to spend their “‘last shilling” in 
the cause, I remein, 


Sir, your most obedient 


And most humble servant, 
Ws. Cospsetr. 





Pustic Income.—Pusiic Expenpirure, 
AND Nationar Desr. 


Mr. Cossert,—In my last I broadly, 
succinctly, and [ hope, distinctly, stated 
the object I have in view in thus ad- 
dressing you on a subject, not merely in- 
herently important, but daily and hourly 
rendered more so by passing events. If I 
may use the expression, we have ‘been 
glutted with victory; for the ‘* negative 
success” of the earlier periods of the war 
on land, we were fully recompensed by 
the annihilation of the fleets, not only of 
France, but of maritime Europe. The 
positive success of the latter period, name- 
ly, the expulsion of France from the Pe- 
ninsula and the annihilation of the power 
and caption of the person of Bonaparte, 
together with the establishment of the 
house of Orange in the Netherlands and 
the erection of Hanover into a kingdom, 
objects-said to be truly British, would ap- 
parently have left us nothing to wish. But, 
still we have more success of which we can 
boast. The treaty sealing the humiliation 
of France—ef France, for twenty years 
the scourge and terror, ef Europe—of 
henge who had — this same Eu- 
rope one vast military position, has 
been signed, and signed at Paris. This 





But, as principles are worth nothing 
without they possess practical utility, so, 
in my humble opinion, is victory useless 
without a valuable result to the welfare, 
the happiness, and the wealth of a nation. 
That this series of victory is so distin- 
guished [ deny, and I support my denial 
by a reference to the state of the labourer, 
the artizan, and the artist, driven as they 
are to seek an asylum in the workhouse or 
a subsistence in a foreign land—to the de- 
preciation, nay, not only the depreciation, 
but the absolute suspension of any value 
to private property and the alarming con- 
dition of the public funds*. Hence a dis. 
cussion as to the means of our retaining 
our political existence, consistently with 
our national faith, is at this time particu- 
larly important, and will, I trust, prove 
interesting. 

[n this Island the principles of the Pro- 
perty Tax have been sanctioned from the 
earliest periods of time. Our Saxon an- 
cestors possessed it in the Trinoda neces- 
sitas nulli unquam relaxari potest. Our 
Norman conqueror did not alter it. The 
brilliant reign of Elizabeth furnished us 
with ample proofs of the efficacy of look- 
ing to the soil and its possessors for public 
support. That monarch flourished in, com- 
paratively speaking, a dark and unen- 





* The following Sketch of the highest and 
lowest prices of the Funds is interesting : 


HIGHEST PRICES. 
3 Per Cent, 18th of March, 1752-+++++++ 106; 
4 Per Cent. 13th of March, 1792 +++++ 103; 
5 Per Cent. 6th of February, 1792---+-+- 120 
South Sea Stock, 20th of May, 1768 «+++ 111 
India Stock, 6th of September, 1768-+-+ 276] 


LOWEST PRICES BEFORE THE LATE WAR: 
3 Per Cent, 27th February, 1782++++++-+ 53) 
4 Per Cent, 8th of March, 1789.++++--++ 68} 
Bank Stock, ist of Febrnary,1781++++++ 106) 
South Sea Stock, 22d of February, 1782 62} 
India Stock, 14th of Jannary, 1784++++++ 1187 

1791. 
S Per Céthecocdscivecedéee 89 

Exchange in our favour in France, more than 2° 

Per Cent. 
1797. 
S Per Gamtsos sc ewtcectesees 
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lightened age; but, never did the repu- 
tation of this country shine more res- 
plendent, never did it obtain such useful 
victory, useful because attended with va- 
luable practical results, as under her ad- 
ministration. Inthe character of her two 
predecessors, and in the consequences of 
their conduct, she had been bequeathed 
many difficulties; Henry VII. was ava- 
ricious; Henry VIII. was extravagant and 
unprincipled. But, her minister, Burleigh, 
knew that what was economy in private 
life, was equally so in public affairs. He 
was accustomed to say *‘that he did not 
“ like to see the treasury swell like a dis- 
‘ordered spleen, while the other parts 
‘“‘ of the Commonwealth were in a state of 
“consumption.” Elizabeth, in short, ra- 
ther wished to see the pockets of her sub- 
jects filled than her own Exchequer. ‘To 
use the words of Lord Bolingbroke, she 
was convinced that ** whilst these treasures 
‘remain in the purse of the subject they 
‘ circulate in commerce, they increase the 
‘common stock, and they augment the 
‘‘ riches of a Prince like Elizabeth, for, to 
“such a Prince the purse of the people 
‘will always be open.” ‘To her are 
we indebted for the foundation of our 
naval preponderance, the extent and 
value of our commercial influence. The 
force of the impression, Lord Boling- 
broke observed, was felt in histime. It 
is as sensibly experienced in our own. 
‘‘ It has subsisted under oppressions and 
‘‘ obstructions; and, the spirit of it is 
“not yet extinguished by that of stock- 
‘ jobbing ; though the spirit of stock-job- 
“bing be to trade, what the spirit of 
“ faction is to liberty. The spirit of both, 
‘if ever they prevail, to the ruin of trade 
‘“‘and liberty, must be, that the harpies 
‘will starve in the midst of imaginary 
‘* wealth, and the children of faction, like 
‘the iron race of Cadmus, will destroy 
‘‘one another.” If I could with pro- 
priety quote the example of Cromwell, the 
brilliant successes of the Protectorate, 
when Holland was made to strike her flag 
in the presence of that of the truly Great 
Britain, it would also furnish abundant 
proof of the real capacity, the essential 
wealth, and theactual power of this nation. 
But this would not be correct, and I 
shall content myself with observing, that 
an attentive perusal of the History, a 
careful examination of the efforts of both 
these characters, and an ultimate know- 
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ledge of their resources, and their gene- 
rally valuable and useful as well as mili- 
tarily brilliant and politically victorious 
results, will serve to convince us, that 
“¢ when the land proprietors shall connect 
* themselves more with government, and 
“ sovernment disconnect itself more from 
**the money lenders, the athletic vigour 
“of the nation will circulate, and all 
“danger of a financial convulsion will 
** cease.”” In this fortunate situation, 
has the adoption of the Property Tax 
placed us. The Government has by its 
means united itself more firmly to the 
landed interests, and the benefits arising 
from suchan union are self-evident in what 
we have undergone, the herculean exer- 
tions we have made, as well as the prodi- 
gious improvements that, in spite of 
absurd regulation and injudicious restric- 
tion, agriculture has experienced. 

The principle thus established by our 
Saxon ancestors, confirmed by our Nor- 
man conqueror, continued by our first 
Protestant sovereign, successfully used 
by a distinguished usurper, remained in 
full vigour ’till afterthe restoration of the 
Second Charles. Under all these Sove- 
reigns, we had no accumulation of debt, no 
load of taxation; although, as I have be- 
fore observed, the reign of Elizabeth, and 
the Protectorate of Cromwell will yield to 
no period for brilliancy of achievement, 
and practically useful victory. But, fem- 
pora mutantur, the Revolution com- 
menced, and with a debt of £664,000. 
To the Dutch William are we indebted 
for a sort of political curfew; for the sys- 
tem of funding and domestic excise, intro- 
duced by him, tends as much to “ toll the 
* knell of parting” national vigour, as the 
curfew of the Norman William did that 
of the “* parting day.” Here, I protest 
against that prejudice that shall term me 
an alarmist, that blind attachment to sys- 
tem, that shall induce its possessors to cry 
out: “ What, sir, have been our past 
“exertions under the funding system ? 
** Do they not prove that it is the foun- 
*dation-stone of our prosperity, the 
“¢ mainspring of our strength, and the sup- 
“* port of our glory?” I will acknowledge 
that they have been great, successful} 
and honourable, but [ will contend, that 
we are indebted to the state of science and 
knowledge for improvement, and that it 
has been rather in despite than in conse- 
quence of this system, that we are in. 
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debted for our power, wealth, and pros- 
perity. What they are under such an 
oppressive load, will easily prove what 
they would be if it were removed. 

But, although it is to be remarked that 
we are indebted to William the Third for 
our funding and excise systems, it is to 
be recollected, that in the fourth year of 
his reign (1693) there was enacted a pro- 


perly tax of 20 per cent. ‘The law states, 


that “all and every person and persons, 
“ bodies politic and corporate, &c. &c- 
*¢ having any estate in ready monies, or in 
“any debts whatsoever owing to them, 
*¢ within this realm, or without; or, hav- 
“Sing any estate in goods, wares, mer- 
“¢ chandizes, or other chattels, or other 
** personal estate whatever, shall pay four 
* shillings in the pound.” ‘The enact- 
ments of this act regulate the land tax to 
this hour. Ofthe history of this law, and 
the reasons for not-rendering it perpetual, 
I am at present unwilling to enter into a 
detail. The only good reason to be given 
why it was abolished was, that it suited 
the monarch to establish the excise and 
funding systems, because they produced 
him more intluence. But, at all events, it 
appears, and appears most clearly, that the 
principle of the Property Tax has been 
co-existent with the governinent, and re- 
mained so till the establishment of the 
funding system, accompanied by those 
of excise and customs. The one is as con- 
sistent with that freedom of action at- 
tached to our constitution, as_ the others, 
most especially the former, are opposed 
to it. 


I have feebly endeavoured, in this let- 
ter, to determine when the principle of the 
Property Tax was established ; and I shall 
conclude with confidently contending, 
that all we have todo is to look at the 
soil of the country for support; to aban- 
don our intimate and injurious connection 
with the bulls and the bears of the Alley ; 
and, in the adoption of an enlarged Pro- 
perty Tax, to suffer the real resources, the 
extensive capital of the country, to de- 
velope themselves. Its operations are as 
like those arising from a voluntary loan 
preduced froma real, not a forced or ima- 
ginary.capital. The course is not marked 
with devastation; it does not proceed in 
convulsive fits, investing one individual 
with overwhelming wealth, and depriving 
another of all he possesses. Under its 





administration we should not see our brave 
yeomanry dwindling, the sources of our 
population exhausted, and a miserable 
race lingering a bare existence in those 
noisome prisons called manufactories ; but, 
asa gentle stream meandering through a 
delightful valley, fertilizing as it flows, and, 
like the blood in the human system, con- 
tinually adding vigour, by affording fresh 
supplies to the fountain of political life. 


A Po.xiTIcAL Economist. 
Nov. 27, 1815. 





Frienp Cornsett,—So much hath been 
written and said of late, upon the subject 
of the continuance of the Income Tax, that 
I begin to fear there is something in it 
more than meets the eye or ear; and hav- 
ing heard it defended, upon the grounds of 
its being a public benefit, provided the 
Assessed Taxes are at the same time done 
away with, I beg to state to thee my ob- 
jections to this doctrine: but before I do 
this, I must tell thee that I consider.this 
principle of taxation a good one, My ob- 
jections are, that it hath hitherto been 
most partial, most cruel and unjust, in its 
operation; and that it has occasioned in- 
calculable mischief to the middle classes 
of the people. Notwithstanding all this, 
which cannot be denied, thou seest that 
the King’s minister and his adherents have 
hitherto pertinaciously adhered to this un- 
just scale, so laid down and acted upon in 
the levyings of this tax. But it is said, 
that the Assessed Taxes are to be sacri- 
ficed, as a boon to render palatable the 
continuance of this obnoxious tax. This, 
friend Cobbett, will be baiting with a sprat 
tocatch a salmon. But how in this case 
are the middle classes to be relieved? It is 
plain that to them it has little or no appli- 
cation ; and therefore, so far, it is a mock- 
ery and delusion. But, as examples in 
such cases are of more force than general 
objections, I will give thee an instance 
how such charge would operate in a case 
with which I am connected; which, | 
dare say, is only one of thousands that ex- 
ist, and will shew thee pretty plainly the 
hardships of this unjust tax. Know, then, 
I am executor to the will of a friend, who 
left a widow and one child, an infant. 
The property, at the time of the testator’s 
death, was more than sufficient to answet 
all the purposes of the will. By the liti- 
gious and unjust interference of a brother 
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of the testator’s, the affairs were thrown 
into chancery. The expences incurred 
(where there was no necessity for any ex- 
pense at all) amounted to about one-sixth 
part of the whole property ; leaving a de- 


ficiency to meet the purposes of the will; 


and nothing to pay the Income Tax with. 
The widow’s annuity is a very small one, 
out of which she has to maintain and edu- 
cate her child, if she can. Now what 
thinkest thou doth equity do in this case? 
Why, it pays the widow her annuity, mi- 
nus the full amount of the Income Tax; 
and sells so much of the principal annu- 
ally as will pay the amount of the Income 
Tax and satisfy the deficiency to meet the 
agnuity : by which operation thou plainly 
seest how fast this poor widow and child 
are sinking to the gulph of wretchedness, 
without the power to help themselves. 
The Law takes with unrelenting severity 
to the uttermost farthing frem the widow, 
as the whole amount of duty is deducted 
from her receipt.—Now, if the Income 
Tax is to be continued, what a case of 
oppression is here stated to thee! which 
must be also continued, for I have great 
fears that any substantial modification, in 
case of such continuance, will take place. 
It has been always said, that the produc- 
tiveness of this tax depends upon the exist- 
ing scale of its operation; and all the ob- 
jections hitherto brought forward against 
it, have unfeelingly been made to give way 
to the superior consideration of its exces- 
sive amount. I trust thou wilt, in any 
attempt to continue this tax, bring to the 
aid of such as are here described all thy 
great powers, and they cannot fail of hav- 
ing an extensive and beneficial influence. 


I am thy friend, W. Z. 


Nov, 30, 1815. 





PoTaToes. 


Bury, Lancashire, Nov. 24, 1815. 


Mr. Cosserr— Yesterday I came from 
Bolton, and accidentally went into a paint 
shop in this town, J found the painter, 
who is a grave, old, good-looking man 
(though his dinners generally consist of 

otatoes and salt) and who, I understand, 
$ a great admirer of Volney’s and Mira- 
beau’s Systems of Nature, and, above all, 
one of the late Edmund Burke’s eighty 
thousand incorrigible Jacobins. This man 
I found reading your Letter “to the 
Editor of the Agricultural Magazine,” in 
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which Letter you treat that usefal and ne- 
cessary root, the potatoe, as ** worse than 
useless.” From this, it appear, that you 
are unacquainted with its usefulnes- to the 
poor of Lancashire: particularly to those 
of Bolton, who are in general intelligent 
politicians. But [ will give you a little 
information upon the subject :—In the 
year 1809, [ went to Bolton, and took 
with me my wife and four children. Lin- 
quired about the prices for weaving muse 
lin, and was told, that the price for weav- 
ing a 60 reed cut 6-4ths broad, 120 picks 
(or shots) per inch, eight days labour, was 
20s. The same work in 1792, was 60s. 
and upwards, as may be seen by the an- 
nexed table, a copy of which was present- 
ed to each member of the two Houses in 
the duminous year 1812. This year we 
lived rather comfortable ; porridge (meal 
and water made thick, and treacle, or 
small beer, much like yours of 21 gallons 
out of one bushel of malt) for breakfast ; 
potatoes, and a little butter, made us an 
excellent dinner; supper the same as the 
breakfast. This living, being better than 
that of the preceding year, induced me to 
bless our Government, and to curse the 
tyranny of Napoleon. This nearly was 
our living till the: year 1812. This year 
my twenty-shilling cut was redeced to 
twelve shillings ; in consequence of which 
our fare was much worse. This made me 
bawl out more loudly against Napoleon 
and the French. Oar breakfast consisted 
of a little meal and water, like gruel; 
dinner a few potatoes and a little butter- 
milk mixed ; supper the same as break fast. 
Such was our mode of living till the deli- 
verance of Europe from tyranny by the 
renovator of India,. and the élustrious 
Allies. During this time I now began to 
bless the day I was born, for the many 
comforts and invaluable blessings we now 
enjoyed under a wise and good Govern- 
ment. My twelve shilling cut was now 
advanced to twenty-four shillings, which 
rendered our living extremely comfortable. 
But this did not lastlong; notabove three 
or four months, when my twenty-four 
shillings was reduced to twelve shillings; 
while, at the same time, the tailors, shoe. 


| makers, &c. had their wages advanced ; so 


that the latter can get 24s. and the former 
30s. per week. Our wages being reduced, 
we came down to our old mode of livin 
on potatoes and grue). Sometimes we h 
potatoes and buttermilk twice a day, and 
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it appears -that potatoes, buttermilk, and 
gruel, must ever form our priucipal diet ; 
and though we are like “ Skeletons in a 
Surgeon's glass case,” yet had we not had 
potatoes, we must undoubtedly have pe- 
rished. From what I have stated you will 
perceive, that I have been taught a ‘* good 
moral lesson.” But, knowing our Rulers 
are wise, merciful, and virtuous, and the 
Magistrates of Bolton just, humane, and 
generous, as Dr. Taylor can testify, I rest 
assured that they will al/eviate our suffer- 
ings as soon as-possible. Yours, &c. 


A Loyvat Car. 


Scale of Prices for Weaving from 1792 down to 
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Permanent Corps. 
Aberfeldy, Dec, 4, 1815, 


_ Mr. Cosnett,—I have long read and 
admired your Paper. It is true I have 
differed from you, in opinion, upon many 
subjects treated in it; but this, I hope, is 
no discredit to either of us. It would be 
to the glory and honour of mankind, if 
they were permitted, in every country, not 
only to think what they choose, but to 
speak and write what they choose, upon 
every topic of public interest without ex- 
ception ; and so long as there was variety 
of mind, and variety of education, there 
would of necessity be variety of opinions. 
Though I may have differed from you in 
sentiment, therefore, IT have never been 
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displeased with your manner of handling a 
subject, because it approached the prin- 
ciple I have just mentioned, as nearly as it 
can be approached, with common prudence 
in this country. If you will be so oblig- 
ing as to insert the following observations, 
when you have room for them, in your 
Register, you will confer on me an addi- 
tional favour. I live in a small Borough. 
town, on the southern extremity of Scot- 
land, the sum of whose inhabitants may, at 
present, amount to 2500 persons. During 
the long and sanguinary wars which have 
just terminated, our little town, from the 
common causes, has advanced very consi- 
derably, both in wealth and population ; 
and I, and a few other little merchants, 
who constitute the middle part of its soci- 
ety, and form what is called the Town 
Council, had begun to fancy ourselves to 
be persons of some importance. [rom 
our advantage, in point of situation, aud 
(permit me to add) the spirit and industry 
of our traders, the impetus, produced by 
the unnatural state of general commerce, 
continued longer to act upon us than upon 
the inhabitants of many other towns. But 
things are now beginning to wear a very 
different aspect. ‘The profits of our little 
trade are lessened by more than one half, 
by the operation of bad debts, and the de- 
cline in circumstances of our former cus- 
tomers. The little fields and farms that 
we had purchased in dear times, with, the 
fruits of our industry, are thrown on our 
hands by their occupiers. We cannot ob- 
tain from new tenants much more than 
half the former rent. The collectors of 
taxes are more frequent in their visits, and 
more peremptory and grievous in their de- 
mands than ever. In these circumstances 
we are rapidly verging to poverty; and, 
although we have not an opportunity of 
seeing very far in our humble sphere, we 
think we can perceive some causes, the re- 
moval of which would tend to alleviate 
our condition. I and my townsmen re- 
member that in 1803, as well as at a for- 
mer period, the country was alarmed with 
the fear of an invasion by the French, and 
that at the instigation of the ruling powers, 
aided by the urgent solicitation of the mié- 
nisters of peace, the whole population was 
embodied and armed for the purpose, as 
was alleged, of protecting our shores from 
pollution. This was all very well, though 
the cause of alarm was rather imaginary. 
than real; and it was perhaps folerabdle in 
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1808, when the power of Napoleon was 
at its acmé, to change these voluntary and 
unpaid associations of armed men into a 
more efficient, though more expensive, legal 
force. But for what earthly purpose a 
great partvof the expense of the measure is 
yet entailed upon us, though France is now 
a conquered country, and though the power 
of Napoleon is crushed to atoms, and his 
person exiled to a solitary Island, neither 
I nor any of my neighbours can form 
conjecture. Weare now ina state of peace 
with all the world. There is now no power 
surely of whom we have reason to be 
afraid. We are now, I am informed, to 
spare, and can easily spare, 30,000 regu- 
lar troops, to secure the subjugation of 
France. We have perfect tranquillity at 
home. We cannot, therefore, have need 
of a force, which can only be called upon 
to act in the case of rebellion or invasion. 
We have in this little town, constituting a 
‘* permanency’’as it is called, of the kind of 
force just mentioned, (for the regiment 
not having been assembled for years, goes 
for nothing) an Adjutant, whose pay, as 
I am informed, amounts to about 200/. per 
annum, a Quarter-Master, whose income, 
from his post, may be stated at 100/. and 
a Serjeant-Major, Serjeants, Corporals, 
-and Drummers, the expence of whom may 
safely be stated at 3002. per annum more. 
Here is a total of 600/. per annum, paid 
absolutely for doing nothing, unless it be 
for seeing Napoleon in St. Helena. It is 
only a small sum, comparatively speaking ; 
but, when the immense number of “ per- 
manances”’ are taken into view, it is not so 
inconsiderable ; and if a remission of taxes 
to the amount of it, were made in the dis- 
trict to which our *‘ permanency ” attaches, 
it would bea means, and no despicable one, 
of alleviating our distresses. It is true 
that these military gentlemen who do no- 
thing, spend their incomes among us. It 
is true that they wear whiskers and put on 
red coats once every week, to go to the 
Church-door. It is true that they look as 
fierce when in uniform, as if they had been 
at the quelling of the Irish Rebellion, or 
at Dunkirk or the Helder. And it is 
true, that our daughters think such of 
them as are unmarried, very engaging. 
But notwithstanding all these recommen- 
dations, I must consider them an evil. If 
they do nothing, they are drones—/ruges 
consumere nati, of no use to society. Their 
whiskers, fine clothes, and fine looks, do 





not captivate me, who am a smooth, a 
plain, and a quiet man. And though I 
would wish to gratify my children im every 
thing reasonable, I cannot approve of their 
admiring what tends, in some measure at 
least, to bring their father and consequent- 
ly themselves, to poverty and misery. It 
was whispered to me by one of my friends, 
that this part of our late expensive system 
was kept up because it enabled the mi- 
nisters of government to have two or three 
active and well paid adherents ready to 
defend them at all points, and on all occa- 
sions, in every town of any importance in 
the Kingdom. Another observed, that 
these holiday soldiers were generally the 
creatures of some powerful nobleman iu 
the neighbourhood, and that they were 
continued in their situations, that they 
might still be ready to do his dirty work. 
For my own part I do not know what 
to think on the subject. Iam but a plain 
man, and cannot see very far into a mill- 
stone. I therefore leave the matter, with 
what has been said, to the consideration 
of your readers.—I am, &c. 
A LittLe SHopKerrer. 





Wueat, Frour anv Brean. 


Mr. Cossert,—Mr. John Holladay’s 
Letter of the 23d of November begins ra- 
ther curjously by calling your Correspon« 
dent’s statement, of the 21st of October, 
of the relative price of Wheat and Flour 
* glaring and inconsistent;” and, as an 
Advocate for “ truth and impartiality,” 
he seems to have a wish to * detect the in- 
consistency” of that Paper, and observes, 
among other things, that it is equally er- 
roneous to say when Wheat is 48s. per 
quarter the sack of Flour should be 27s. 
This assertion from Mr. Holladay, who 
pretends that he is anadvocate for truth and 
impartiality, uz ought not to have made, 
as there is neither truth nor impartiality 
init. What was said in the communica- 
tion of the 16th of October, was a matter 
of fact, namely, that in the City of Can- 
terbury, in the year 1792, the best Wheat 
was selling at 48s. per quarter, the finest 
flour at 27s. per sack, and Bread at 53d. 
the quartern loaf. This was not, as Mr. 
Holladay. is pleased to say, “‘an erroneous 
statement,” but a fact. Wheat was at 48s. 
the quarter, the sack of Fleur 27¢., and 
the Quartern Loaf 5jd. Mr. Holladay, 
who, I presume, is a Miller, knows, or 
ought to know, that a bushel of good 
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Wheat will produce 454 lbs. of Flour, or 
364ibs. the quarter; 13ibs. of Bran and 
Pollard the bushe!, or 104lbs. the quarter ; 
and allow 12lbs. per quarter waste in the 
mill. ‘Thus it is clear, that a quarter of 
Wheat, weighing 480lbs., will produce 
364)bs. of Flour, and of Bran and Pollard 
104ibs.; and, to make up the 480\bs., 
allow 12lbs. for waste. It will then be 
seen that a quarter of Wheat produces a 
sack of Flour and 84ibs. over. . Hence the 
price of Flour to the Baker, in proportion 
to the average price that Wheat is now at, 
ought to be much lower than what it is, 
to enable the Baker to sell the quartern 
Loaf much below what the Consumer is 
obliged to pay for it, after the allowance 
by Act of Parliament, of 53 Geo. 3, which 
gives the Baker 13s. 4d. per sack profit. 
B. 





Tut Devi. 


Mr. Conpsett,—* The Devil goeth about 
like a roaring Lion seeking whom he may 
devour.” Now, cither this is true or it is 
false. Ifitis false, it ought to be rejected. 
If it is true, it may be proper to make the 
following observations: If the Devil has 
any power or influence, he must receive it 
from another, else he is God, which can- 
not be. If he receives it from another, then 
the power which he is said to exercise, is 
not his own underived power; conse- 
quently, he enjoys this power by permis- 
sion. If by permission, then, if the power 
be evil, the original mover, if he knew it, 
is to blame. How is he to blame when it 
is contended, that temptation is necessary 
to convince Man of his weakness, because 
Man, by being tempted, suffers great and 
innumerable miseries? If Man be weak, 
and prone to eyil, his own evil actions, 
arising from that weakness, are of them- 
selves sufficient punishment, without the 
power and influence of so powerful a being 
as the Devil is said to be, to excite him to 
evil; and if Man be good, why disturb his 

ce of mind, and influence him to eyil? 
This leads me te put the following case : 
A gentleman has a park well stocked with 
deer, to go into which is a transgression of 
A is forced into the Park by B. 
The owner is informed of it, and commits 
The time for the Sessions 


arrives. A is brought to the bar; he hears 


_ the indictment, to which he pleads not 
~ guilty; he declares he was forced into the 
. Park by B, which the Judge knew, and 
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which power and influence possessed by 
B, were given by this same Judge. [ ask 
what would be the verdict in a case like 
this, in an English Court of Judicature ? 
I anticipate that it would be the ac- 
quittal of A. St. James says “ Every 
Man is tempted when. he. is drawn away of 
his ewn lust, and enticed ; God tempteth 
no man.” D, 





Epinspurcu Pouitics. 


To Major Cartwright and the Reformers. 
Edinburgh, Dec. 1, 1815. 


‘ LETTER I. 
GENTLEMEN,—We ought ever to recol- 
lect, ** that the laws which protect us in our 
* civil rights grow out of the Constitution, 
** and do either flourish or fall with it.” In 


*) petitioning, therefore, fora Reform of the 


Representative House of Parliament, the at- 
tention of the people of Scotland ought ra- 
ther to be directed to a detail of those spe- 
cific and existing abuses special to Scotland 
—abuses which either arise from a direct in- 
vasion of that Constitution which we once 
possessed, or which flow from the imperfect 
Union of the Government of Scotland with 
that of the Constitution of England—abuses 
which chiefly arise from a radical defect in 
the structure of our Courts of Justice. For 
we do not act justly to that Parliament which 
we petition so abruptly to.reform, when we 
do not communicate to it our grievances, 
which from these causes are eccasioned to 
us, and which without information Parlia- 
ment cannot correct. We do not discharge 
the duties which we owe to ourselves, to our 
King, and to our country, when we are re- 
miss in supplying Parliament with that infor- 
mation which is within our reach, and which 
can alone enable it to relieve us from grow- 
ing evils, which, under the most perfect sys- 
tem of human policy, must in the course of 
time ever creep into it. We are not war- 
ranted to petition for a reform of that House, 
till we shew that we have complained ‘to it 
of grievances emanating from the corruption 
of that system; and that Parliament’ has 
either added to these grievances, or lent a 
deaf ear to our well-founded. remonstrances. 
We know well to what disastrous issues op- 
posite doctrines have led to the Sovereigns 
of these kingdoms, as well as to their people. 
Petitions to Parliament from the People of 
Scotland, and particularly from the Metro- 
polis, have been scarcely ever heard of; but 
we cannot from this infer, that here. the 
laws have been more equally administered 
than elsewhere, or that contentment and sa- 
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tisfaction were the causes of it. We cannot 
decide whether Petitions from the People of 
Scotland, would have averted the complica- 
tion of misery and distress to which they 
were at one time subject at and before the 
Revolution; but we know that the exercise 
of that constitutional right, unobstructed by 
ministerial or political influence, would have 
enabled the Parliament of Scotland to have 
understood the wishes and sentiments of 
their constituents ere consequences so dire- 
ful had from that cause followed to them, 
and thereafter to their sovereigns. By a 
dispensation with the statutes of Parliament, 
the Minister superceded that Parliament, 
atid himself monopolized the right of stifling, 
interpelling, and deciding upon the remon- 
strances of the subject. The complaints of 
the nation became thereby transferred from 
the Commons to the Minister, and, calcula- 
ting upon the feelings and propensities of 
our nature, submission and flattery to him did, 
as in all absolute governments, supercede 
the constitutional language to Parliament of 
remonstrance and of complaint. It was an 
unpardonable breach of trust in the Scottish 
Parliament which at first enabled Lauder- 
dale, the idol of the people of Edinburgh, 
and the Minister of Charles the Second, to 
acquire, in this way, an authority and patron- 
age which became absolute and irresistible. 
By an arbitrary and oppressive exercise of 
the one, and by a baneful and pernicious 
disposal of the other, Lauderdale perverted 
the order of the State, annihilated the al- 
lurements of virtuous emulation, sunk the 
nation into inactivity and supineness, and 
the people into misery and distress. When 
tyranny and oppression had reached to a 
pitch beyond human suffering, it was then 
that the Convention of Estates, held at Edin- 
burgh, expressed, in their addresses to the 
King, their highest contentment and. satis- 
faction in every act of that oppressive, that 
corrupt, and rapacious Minister. Lauder- 
dale abstracted 10,000/. of the public money 
from the City of Edinburgh, for which he 
would give no account, and for repayment 
of which two pennies Scots upon the pint of 
beer consumed within the city and suburbs 
are yet leviable; and though he baffled the 
powers of the Cominons to impeach him, 


from the immensity of his power and of his 


patronage, yet, by vote of the Commons, his 
name was directed to be recorded upon the 


. Journals of that House as a nuisance. Jav- 


derdale appointed Stair to the office of Lord 
President of the Session, a man quite unfit 
and unworthy to hold that office; and also 





nominated Sir George M‘Kenzie to be Lord 
Advocate. Lauderdale, by dispensing with 
the Acts of Parliament, by substituting Acts 
of Sederunt, and “ by the assistance of evil 
“and wicked Judges,” collected, by fine, 
imprisonment, and proscription, 24,000/, 
annually from the people of Scotland; a 
sum which, with a subsidy paid by Lewis 
the Fourteenth, enabled Charles the Second 
of England to dispense with supplies from 
his Parliament. ‘To prevent in Scotland the 
murmurs of an oppressed people from being 
heard, Lauderdale, by letter addressed to 
the Lords of Council and Session, and em- 
bodied by them into their noted Act of Sede- 
runt of June 1674, expressed his abhorrence 
of appeals to Parliament; and the truth is, 
that these tyrants, Lauderdale, Stair, and 
M‘Kenzie, procured judgments to be pro- 
nounced which could not bear the light of 
day. The Judges were commanded by the 
above letter, to suspend advocates, nay all 
and sundry, from their offices who did not 
swear against the right of appeal. They 
were directed ‘arbitrarily to suspend and 
deprive writers to the signet from their 
offices without trial, jury, or record; to im- 
prison them during pleasure, and otherwise 
to punish them if in their conversations with 
their clients, ifin their pleadings, or if, in 
fine, in their signet writs directed to these 
Judges any thing should seem to suggest or 
import the charging that order of procedure 
made and followed by them, the nature and 
object of the pleadings recited by them, or 
the judgments thereupon prenounced by 
them with injustice. And, * for the better 
* discovering contrivances, the Lords were 
‘‘commanded to receive no supplications 
“but what were signed by an advocate.” 
The means Lauderdale used to encompass 
these measures, and to bring despotism and 
oppression to maturity, was that of asserting 
Divinity to exist in the kingly office, and, 
in virtue of that omnipotent power, of dis- 
pensing with the statutes of Parliament. 
© W hat advantage,” says M‘Kenzie, that lu- 
minary of Scottish jurisprudence, “can a 
“people have in placing their security in 
“Parliaments, since they are subject to pas- 
‘sions, extravagancies, and errors, as well 
‘as Kings? And they are erdinarily led by 
** some pragmatical ring-leaders, who have 
‘ not the interest to preserve (he kingdom 
“ that King’s have; and since the King may 
‘make as many noblemen and royal burghs 
“at pleasure, by whose votes he may still 
“ prevail, what security can we have by giv- 
“ing them a power above’ Kings, or how 
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can they have it?"—Reg. Jus. vol. ii. 
page 456. Upon the demise of the Pre- 
sident of the Session, that office had, 
from long custom, devolved upon the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, where no legal dis- 
qualification existed to prevent his nomina- 
tion to that office; and these were the prin- 
ciples which M‘Kenzie supported as the most 
likely to recommend him with the Priuce 
and his Minister, to fill the most important 
public trust, and to discharge the duties in- 
volving the deepest interests of every sub- 
ject in the kingdom, Every virtue which a 
human being could desire to possess, were, 
in a dedication of these diabolical doctrines, 
ascribed by M‘Kenzie to Lauderdale. 

When matters are allowed to go to such a 
pitch, neither Kings nor Parliaments have any 
right to the gratification of keowing, through 
petitions for relief, what a people suffer; nor 
are individuals fond on their own account to 
run the risk of ruining themselves by there- 
by offending that minister to whom such 
horrid doctrines could be addressed. It is 


in these ways that a Parliament ceases to re- 
present a people; it is in these emergencies 
that armies become necessary to suppress 
and stifle their complaints: the evil goes on 
in a geometrical progression till these armies, 


necessarily acquainted with the national dis. 
tress, become at last inoculated with the jus- 
tice of national remonstrance, and exercise 
the royal prerogative of dissolving that par- 
Niament which the executive government 
supersedes, and which ceases from that cause 
sto consult the interests of the people. Oli- 
ever Cromwell dissolved the English House 
<of Commons when it became useless and 
‘rurdensome to the people—when it allowed 
its functions to be superceded by the ser- 
-vants of the Crown—when the Sovereign 
himself became, from the acquisition and 
exercise of an unlimited and arbitrary pow- 
-er, no longer worthy to hold the reins of a 
free government; in other words, when the 
‘balance between liberty and power could be 
no longer preserved; and when the subordi- 
nate Judges, the tools of arbitrary and abso- 
dute power, had, from the iniquity of their 
judgments, rendered themselves obnoxious 
tothe whole na'ion. But it was timeously 
recollected by the Commons, “ that the laws 
«which protect us in our civil rights grow 
** out of the Constitution,” and, justly asha- 
med at so gross a breach by them of a na- 
tional trust, they a short time afier the Re- 
-storation re-asserted their right of Represent- 
ing the People ef England, and of exercising 
their just prerogatives of protecting the 
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rights and liberties of the Nation.. Sir Wil- 
liam Scroggs had been appointed by Lau. 
derdale to be Chief Justice of England, and 
Sir Francis North to be Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. Scroggs was a man like 
Stair, quite unfit to fill the office of Chief 


Justice, and having attempted in imitation 


of the practices of the Scottish Judges, to 
fine, imprison, and punish the subjects of 
England, in violation of the Constitutional 
Law of the Kingdom, he had justly brought 
upon himself the execration and hatred of 
the whole nation. Alarmed at these prac- 
tices of Scroggs, and horrified at the intro- 
duction of an Act of Sederunt made by him 
under the title of “ A Rule of Court,” that 
assumption of legislative power excited as a 
precedent the reprehension and outcry of 
the whole natien. With their eyes directed 
to the complicated miseries therefrom ac- 
cruing to the Scottish nation, the Commons, 
with manly and just indignation, determined 
by one decisive act to emancipate the people 
of England from the baneful effects of sta- 
tutes not enacted by them, and made that 
attempt of Scroggs the ground of an im- 
peachment against him. It was Sir Francis 
Wymington who first saw the importance of 
this charge. He recollected the causes 
which led to the decapitation of Charles the 
First, and to the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment by Cromwell; he therefore determined 
to shew that there existed energy sufficient 
in the Constitution of England and in the 
Commons to supercede the necessity of pe- 
titions for a reform of that House, and arrest 
their accumulation upon that subject. Sir 
Francis delivered himself in the Commons 
as follows :—** Mr. Speaker, In the first of 
the Magna Carta it is said, Nulli negade- 
“mus, nulli vendemus, nullt deferemus justi- 
“tram aut rectum. To this the King is 
“sworn, and with this the Judges are in- 
“trusted by their oaths. I wonder what 
“ they can say for themselves. If they have 
“not read this law, they are not fit to sit 
“upon the Bench. If they have, I had al- 
“‘ most said that they deserve to lose their 
“heads. The state of this poor nation is to 
“ be deplored, that in almost all ages the 
“ Judges, who ought to be the preservers of 
“the laws, have endeavoured to destroy 
“them; and that, to please a Court faction, 
** they have treacherously attempted to break 
“the bonds asunder of Magna Carta, the 
“great treasury of our peace, it was no 
** sooner past, but a Chief Justice (Herbe:t) 
‘on that day persuades the King he was not 
“ bound by it. But this sort of insolence 
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* the next Parliament resented by the ruin 
*‘ of that pernicious Chief Justice.” In the 
time of Richard the Second, there were 
Judges who insinuated to the King, that 
Parliament were only his creatures, and de- 
pended on his will, and not on the funda- 
mental Constitution of the land: and that 
treacherous advice proved, in like manner, 
the ruin of that King, and all these evil in- 
struments were brought to justice. ‘ In 
“ Charles the First's time, his misfortunes 
“‘ were occasioned by the corruptions of the 
“long robe. His Judges, by an extrajudi- 
“ cial opinion, gave the King power to raise 
“money, upon any extraordinary occasion, 
‘** without Parliament, and made the King 
* judge cf such occasions. Charity prompts 
**me to think, they thought this a service 
“to the King, but the sad consequences of 
*‘ it may convince all mankind that every 
** illegal Act weakens the royal interest ; and 
** to endeavour to intreduce absolute domi- 
*‘ nion in these realms, is the worst of all 
** treasons, because, while it bears the face 
*‘ of friendship to the King, it never fails of 
“the contrary effect. The two pillars of 
** the government are Parliaments and Ju- 
*“‘ ries. It is these which give us the title 
** of free born Englishmen, for my notion of 

“* free Englishmen is this, that they are 
“ruled by the laws of their own making, 
*‘ and tried by men of the same condition 
“‘ with themselves. Now the two great and 
“undoubted privileges of the people hive 
se been invaded by the Judges, who uow sit 
‘at Westminster Hall. They have espoused 

“{ proclamation against law; they have dis- 

“ countenanced and opposed several Acts 
** that tended to the sitting of this Honour- 
* able House ; they have grasped the Legis- 
** lative Power in their own hands, as in the 
*“* case of printing. The Parliament was 
™ , considering of this, but they, i in the inte- 
‘ rim, made their private opinion to be law 

** to supersede the judgment of this House. 
“* What we have now to do, is to load them 
“¢ with shame who bid defiance to the Law. 
" They are guilty of crimes againt nature, 
** against their King, and against posterity. 
“« The whole frame of nature doth loudly and 
*‘ daily petition God, their Creator; and 
** Kings, like God, may be addressed in 
** like manner, by petition: they likewise 
“* knew that it was lawful to petition: igno- 

** norance can be no plea, and their know- 
*‘ ledge aggravates their crimes. The child- 

z ren unborn are bound to curse such pro- 
** ceedings, for it was not petitioning, but 


*¢ Parliaments, they abhorred, The end of 
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*‘ my motion, therefore is, that we may ad- 
‘‘ dress warmly, eur Prince against them. 
“« Let us settle a Committee to inquire into 
*‘ their crimes, and not fail of doing justice 
“upon them. Let us purge the founs 
“tain, and the streams will issue pure.” 

The House agreed to the following resolu- 
tions—* Resolved that a Committee be ap- 
“« pointed to examine the proceedings of the 
* Judges of Westminster Hall, and report 
“the same with their opinion thereon to the 
“‘ House.” The Commons, upon consider- 
ing the report of the Committee, Resolved, 
That Sir William Scroggs, Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench, be impeached 
upon said report and the Resolutions of the 
House’ thereupon.—Resolved, that Sir 
Thomas Jones, one of the Justices of the said 
Court, be impeached upon said report and 
resolutions of the House thereupon. -Re- 
solved, that Sir Richard Weston, one of the 


‘Barons of the Court of Exchequer, be im- 


peached upon said report and resolutions 
ofthe House thereupon. Orsdered that the 
Committee appointed to prepare impeach- 
men's against Sir Francis North, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Plezs, do 
prepare impeachments against Sir W. 
Scroggs, Sir Thomas Jones, and Sir Richard 
Weston, upon the said report and resolutions. 
Though the excessive fines which Scroggs 
and Jones levied constituted the grounds of 
impeachment against them, yet as construc- 
tive treason, the alienating the affections of 
a people from their prince, is not so’ easily 
inferred from ouvert acts of oppression in 
the exercise of judicial power as from dis- 
tinct and well defined encroachment upon 
legislative authority, the fellowing charge 
against Scrogs was made to constitute the most 
prominent in the indictment which the Com- 
mons preferred :—* That whereas one Henry 
“ Carr had for some time before published 
“© every week a certain hook, entitled The 
* Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome, or 
“the History of Popery, wherein the su- 
“‘ perstitions and cheats of the church of 
“Rome were from time to time exposed, he 
“* the said Sir Thomas Scroggs, together with 
“ the other Judges of the said Court, before 
“any legal conviction of the said Carr 
‘of any crime, did in the same Trinity 
“ Term, in a most illegal, arbitrary manner, 
“‘ make and cause to be entered. a certain 
“‘ rule of that Court against the printing of 
“ that book in these words :— 
“ Dies Mercurii proxima par tres Septi- 

“« manas Sanclz Tinitatis, anno 92, Car. II. 
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« Ordinatum est quod Liber, entitulat 
“ The Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome, 
‘*or the History of Popery, non ulterius im- 
 primatur vel publicitur per aliquem peri- 
* onam quameumaque,” per curiant. 

“ And did cause the said Carr, and divers 
Printers, and other persons to be served 
‘with the same, which $aid rule, and other 
“ proceedings, were most apparently con- 
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‘ trary to all justice, in condemning not only 
‘«« what has been written without hearing the 
“parties, but all that might for the future, 
« be written on that subject, a manifest and 
*‘ open invasion upon the right of the sub- 
“ject, and an encroaching, and assuming to 
“themselves a legislative power ‘and au- 
“ thority.” —Y ours, &c. 
Ss. W. 
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PRICES CURRENT in London; 
Number of BANKRUPTCIES in Great Britain; and 


France ; 


Prices of FUNDS in England and 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE with Foreign Countries, during the last 


Week. 





BREAD.—The Quartern Loaf, weighing 4\b. 50z. 8drams, varies at from 81d, to 114d. 





WHEAT.—The Winchester Bashel, or 8 gallons (corn and beer measure), taken on an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lane Market, 6s. 3id.— The Sack of Flour, weighing 280lbs, 52s. 6d, 





— — a 
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MEAT,- 


offal are not reckoned atany onary in the price.—Beef 63d 5, 


= 


‘The-average wholesale price per Pound weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skin and 


Muttan, 634; Veal, 9id; Pork,74d. 


Oo ne 








WOOL.—Vigouia, 16s,; 
Seville, 48. 6d. ; 


Portogal, 3s. 


, Spapiah Lat, 9s. 3d.; Leonosa, 7s. 3d. ; Segovia, 5s. 94.; 
“This wool is washed and picked.— Wool Imported last week : ig ‘Mol. 


land, 16, 35¢lbs.—From Germany, 39,31 2)bs. 


2. 
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BULLION.—Gold in bars, # 4 3s, per ounce,—New Dollars, 5s, 3d. each.— Silver in barsy:none.— 


N.B. These are the prices in Bank of Eng 


land paper.—\u gold coimof the English Mint, an 


ounce of gold in bars is worth 31. 17s, 104,—Standard Silver in bars, in the coin of the Englicl 
Mint, is worth 5». 2d. an ounce. In the same coin a Spanish Dellar is worth 4s. 6d. 
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<NGLISH FUNDS —The price of the Tuas Per Centum Consolidated Aunuities, in Beak Pa- 


per; shut 


- 





—_———— 


FRENCH FUNDS,—The price of the Five Per Cents, in gold and silver money ; 56. 





BANKRUPT CIES.—Number, daring the last week, published in the London Gazette, 56. 
CTE 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 





 Lonpor. Friday 8, Lonpon. Friday &. 
Amsterdam eeteeeeeereeeee #88 87 0 B #U Bilboa oeeeee Beene eee ereeees 86 
Ditto at Sight ««ccsccsserssees 36 6 St. Sebastian -«--+++--esse+eeee 34 
Ametesdaina «+eesrcerss evesees 22 6 CPL] Coramma .-cecesscccccccceses 

litte at Sight coccersosanevese Ji § Gibraltar «1. cess dee eceee esede’ 3S. 
Rottcrdam eeeee erate eee ereee 11 7 2U. Leghorn ere ee ee eee eee ee) ee 49g 

_ Antwerp eeee eee ee erent eeeeees 11 10 Genoa WOOHOO ee ee eer wenbe A7 

* Hamboreh eeeeee ee eee eters S34 8 U. VemiCOue tcercesces eeeeeeeee 25 

Altewa «-- peoveonsshempfeocresess B4 4 Uv. Malta TOON Hee eeeeneeeeeeene 49 
Bremene «+++. thee ee were tenes 34 4 Naples Pee ee eee eee eereeeeeees 4if 
Varj. 1 Day’s Date ..-----++9++ 24 0 Palefmo0 ----seee ese cessebee! 198 per oz. 
Ditto eeeee eeseretetede eeteoeee 34 20 2U. _ See eee eee eer ere Hartree 

Bowrdeanx eeereee ees eee eeene 23 70 Oporto «+ oe ececccsncncs eeeneee sof 
Frankfort on the Main ateeeees 940 Ex. Mo. a pameirarss (rede os) s ie sate a 

Madrid “9 ere 9 ores reeee ese 36 . effective. Dobli Th ws eeeee Sree eeeessseeees aibiper Cent 
Cadizg---. +++. -+-- oP: oe eSene 35 rtd ee ee 11p¢ 
Barcelomas++- +. +++. ese eens: 
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